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Whether you have a week or just a weekend, you'll 
enjoy it more when you let yourself go in the 

















never-ending whirl of fun and action at Harolds 
Club in Reno. Now, with our new addition, there’s 
more to do and see than ever before. Three 





separate show centers and a summertime line-up 





of stars including Frankie Laine, Diahann Carroll, 
Dick Shawn and Jane Morgan are yours for the 
enjoying. So wave goodbye to the everyday, cast 
esx. Off your inhibitions and let yourself go in Reno at 
Harolds Club. 


t. National Championship Air Races 
| Sept. 9-12 
Highlighted by Harolds Club’s Labor Day Cross Country Trophy 
Dash from Clearwater, Florida to Reno, the National Champ- 
ionship Air Races will feature the world’s top pilots in four 
ays of dare-devil aerial competition. 
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LAKE TAHOE 

HARRAH’S — South Shore Room: 

Danny Thomas, July 13-Aug. 1. 
Jack Benny, Wayne Newton, Aug. 2- 
Aug. 22. Phil Harris, Shani Wallis, 
Aug. 23-Sept. 5. Donald O’Connor, 
Shari Lewis, Sept. 6-Sept. 23. Tony 
Martin, Cyd Charisse, Sept. 24-Oct. 6. 
Liberace, Oct. 7-Oct. 19. 


Stateline Lounge: 

Spike Jones Show, featuring Spike 
Jones, Jr. and the City Slickers; 
Jerry Colonna; Ross & Hunt, July 
22-Aug. 11. Louis Prima, Gia Maione, 
Sam Butera & The Witnesses, 

Aug. 12-Sept. 1. Earl Grant, Sept. 2- 


Sept. 22. Jan Garber, Sept. 9-Sept. 22. ; 


HARVEY’S WAGON WHEEL — 

Top of the Wheel: 

Murray Arnold Orchestra, June 24- 
Sept. 2. Lenny Herman Orchestra, 
Sept. 3-Nov. 29. 


Pavilion of Stars: 

John Gary, Count Basie, July 23- 
Aug. 5. Ray Anthony Show, Rusty 
Warren, Aug. 6-Aug. 19. Shecky 
Greene, Aug. 20-Aug. 29. Gaylord & 
Holiday, Aug. 31-Sept. 19. Duke 
Ellington, Sept. 2-Sept. 15. Fats 
Domino, Sept. 16-Sept. 29. 
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JANE MORGAN, always a favorite, 
sings at Harolds Club, Reno, 
Aug. 10-Aug. 28. . 
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LAS VEGAS 
DESERT INN: 
“Hello America!” 


DUNES: 

“Casino de Paris” starring Line 
Renaud of Paris, produced and 
directed by Frederic Apcar. 


FLAMINGO: 

Smothers Bros., Barbara McNair, 
July 8-Aug. 4. Jack Jones, Jack E. 
Leonard, Aug. 5-Sept. 2. Gordon & 
Sheila MacRae, Sept. 3-Sept. 29. Jack 
Carter, Wayne Newton, Sept. 30- 
Oct. 27. Phyllis Diller, Enzo Stuarti, 
Oct. 28-Nov. 24. 


MINT: 
Watusi Review. Later, Red Nichols. 


RIVIERA: 


(STARS OFTHE NEVADA BORDON 
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RENO-SPARKS 
HAROLDS CLUB — Fun Room: 
Jane Morgan, Johnny O’Brien, Aug. 


10-Aug. 23. Jan Peerce, Aug. 24-Sept. ; 


4. Vikki Carr, Lewis and Christy, 


i Sept. 6-Sept. 20 (no show Sept. 18). 


: Carmen Cavallaro, Paul Gilbert, 
: Sept. 21-Oct. 4. Johnny Rivers, Oct. 
: 5-Oct. 18. Gisele MacKenzie, Jack 


Durant, Oct. 19-Nov. 1. 


: HARRAH’S — Reno Lounge: 


: Louis Prima, Gia Maione, Sam Butera : 


& The Witnesses, July 22-Aug. 11. 
Spike Jones Show, featuring Spike 
Jones, Jr. and The City Slickers; 


: Jerry Colonna; Ross & Hunt, Aug. 12- 
: Sept. 1. Della Reese, Sept. 2-Sept. 8. 

: Judy Lynn, Sept. 2-Sept. 22. Billy 

: Eckstine, Sept. 9-Sept. 22. 


Nancy Wilson, July 12-Aug. 12. Louis : 
: Peabody, July 22-Aug. 12. Pat Boone, 


Armstrong, Abbe Lane, Aug. 2-Aug. 
21. McGuire Sisters, Del Ray, Aug. 
22-Sept. 15. Liberace, Sept. 16-Oct. 5. 
Tony Bennett, Oct. 6. 


SAHARA: 

Johnny Carson, July 13-Aug. 9. 
Shelly Berman, Aug. 10-Sept. 6. 
Connie Francis, Sept. 7-Oct. 4. 
Donald O’Connor, Shari Lewis, Oct. 
5-Oct. 19. Eddie Fisher, Oct. 20- 
Nov. 4. 


SANDS: 
Joey Bishop, Aug. 25-Sept. 9. 


STARDUST: 


Sixth All New Editon “Le Lido de 
Paris Revue— Quelle Nuit.” 


THUNDERBIRD: 


Polly Bergen, July 13-Aug. 9. Robert 
Goulet, Aug. 10-Aug. 24. 


: TROPICANA: 
: All New 1965 Folies Bergere. 
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NUGGET— SPARKS: 
Gordon & Sheila MacRae, Eddie 


Aug. 12-Aug. 25. Patti Page, Aug. 


: 26-Sept. 15. Johnny Mathis, Sept. 16- 
: Sept. 29. McGuire Sisters, Rich Little, 


: Sept. 30-Oct. 18. Mills Bros., 


Rowan 


* & Martin Oct. 14-Oct. 27. Leslie 


Uggams, David & Reese, Oct. 28- 
Nov. 10. 





LOUIS PRIMA, perennially onstage in 


: Nevada, headlines at Harrah’s Reno 


Lounge, July 22-Aug. 11; Stateline 
Lounge, Aug. 12-Sept. 1. 
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SINGLES FROM. . . . $10 


DOUBLES FROM .. . $12 


SUITES FROM ... . $22 
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“LET US TAKE YOU UNDER OUR WING” 
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COMPLETE 
CONVENTION 
FACILITIES 


Incomparable Entertainment 


World Famous Seafood Specialty Restaurant 
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DARK 


WHEN THE SUN SETS, 
WHEN THE LIGHTS FLICK 
ON AND THE MUSIC GOES 
UP, RENO BECOMES A 
NIGHT TOWN, A PLAY 
TOWN AWAKE UNTIL DAWN. 





PHOTOS BY DOC KAMINSKI. 








Bathed in light, dancers swing 
anto action every evening 
in Reno’s showrooms. 


And the action is fast. 

Brilliant costumes, sophisticated 
choreography, and upbeat 
musical score—all go into 

shows such as this one, the 
French Quarter Carnival, for 
which Nevada is famous. 




















































Where to next? A sailor on leave makes the 
difficult choice. A block any direction, 
he can find a dozen different acts. 


Alleys aren’t just alleys in 
Reno, they are narrow, neon 
passageways between 
showplaces. One is even 
carpeted. 

















Nightclubs the world has heard about — this young couple look into a few on Saturday evening. 






If they are “name” entertainers, 
sooner or later they will turn up in 
Reno. Sam Butera, for example, 
often does. One of his group 
sounds out. 


Nothing but the best. Big bands, 
small combos, stars such 

as the Living Dolls, 

one of whom is at 

work on the keys. 





The shows go on, but our young 
couple falters. Maybe again 
next Saturday evening? 




















By La Verne Rollin 









New Era: Bright Future 


MINING IN 


A LITTLE more than 100 years ago a few flecks of gold, 





panned from a stream near Virginia City, set the 

stage for Nevada’s great mining drama. Today a new 
story of Nevada mines and minerals, and man’s eternal hope, 
is preparing to score the boards of state history. 

Against the backdrop of a long familiar setting, mining, 
Nevada’s leading basic industry throughout its entire history, 
is on the verge of a boom unlike anything it has even known 

| before. 

The great empty expanses that make up the state obscure 
the scope of today’s mining activity, but it may be measured 
in the sounds of new industry, the bustle of new development, 
the accent of new money and new people. North, south, east 
and west, new companies are moving in, old mines are being 
reactivated, and exploration is under way. 


Explosion! Silica sand for fine glass is blasted from 
a quarry at Overton in southern Nevada. 
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And what is behind this sudden interest in 
Nevada’s well-scoured earth? 

In the first place, it has not been well-scoured in 
spite of the fact that prospectors for decades have 
poked and picked in every mountain range. Geol- 
ogists point out that nearly 78 per cent of the sur- 
face of the state has been virtually untested for 
mineral resources. This vast area comprises the 
thick mantle of alluvium and sedimentary rocks, 
interspersed with latter-day volcanics deposited dur- 
ing the last 50 to 60 million years. Many of the 
state’s historic mining districts have been located 
in older formations, dating from 60 million to 
three billion years ago, where out-crops and near- 
surface features were sufficiently exposed to reveal 


ore bodies. It is the “new” land that now presents 
the challenge to science as the key to many vital 
ore deposits. 

A second factor in Nevada’s new mining boom 
comes under the heading of geopolitics. Nationaliza- 
tion of overseas interests and political unrest in 
countries of past or potential profit have turned the 
attention of many major companies back to the 
United States and, inevitably, to the untried or 
undeveloped possibilities in Nevada. Approximately 
$500,000 a month is now being poured into the state 
by large mining companies and their subsidiaries for 
mineral exploration and development. It is expected 
that by this summer more than 1,000 persons will be 
in Nevada testing new deposits or starting new 
operations. 





Third factor, and the one most unpredictable at 
the moment, is the shortage of gold and silver and 
other minerals vital to the free world, with the 
attendant possibility of a rise in price. Silver, the 
most likely metal to see a price change, is the most 
critical item in the mining world. Domestic consump- 
tion of silver has exceeded production more than 
three-fold for the past five years. With new uses in 
solid fuel rockets, supersonic jets, and electronics, it 
has become a strategic mineral, inciting price argu- 
ment at all levels of government and industry. In the 
hopes of stimulating exploration for needed miner- 
als, the U. S. Government has offered 50 percent to 
75 percent financial loan assistance to private com- 
panies interested in silver and 35 other minerals. 


Massive Machinery —the Carlin Gold Mining Company’s brand new, $10,000,000 plant is modern as tomorrow. 





This, too, has had its effect. 

However, although market prices will always have 
a bearing on exploration and development of specific 
minerals, the present tempo of mining activity in 
Nevada is not likely to decline. The multimillion 
dollar investments of several leading mining enter- 
prises bear testimony to this faith in the state’s 
mining future. 

At the root of almost all major mining now going 
on in Nevada is the advanced technology which has 
made it possible. Without modern equipment, new 
methods of exploration, and new mining and metal- 
lurgical processes, the recovery of low-grade ore 
which makes up much of the present industry, would 
be impossible. 





Power. A monstrous electric shovel bites out ore at the Anaconda pit near Yerington. 
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Patterns at play at Eagle Picher’s cleanly-designed plant near Lovelock. 














The old prospector has not disappeared completely. 
He can still be found roaming the lonely desert and 
hills, burro and all. But he is a picturesque exception. 
Individually, he has been replaced by the trained 
prospector, traveling by jeep, and equipped with 
modern instruments. The lone-man operation, how- 
ever, has for the most part given way in Nevada to 
the big companies or combines that can afford the 
equipment and talent necessary to large-scale explo- 
ration and development. 

Nevada is filled with ghosts of the past in its 
myriad abandoned dreams. Today no one can say for 
sure that any of these dreams cannot be made to 
live. Geological studies may locate the exact continu- 
ation of a faulted vein. Other studies may point the 
way to potential ore bodies in specific patterns of 
deposition. Into these studies goes the accumulated 
knowledge of a battery of trained scientists and the 
new instruments at their disposal. Beside the 
geologist stand the geophysicist, the geochemist, the 
seismologist, the photogrammetist, the metallurgist, 
and the trained engineers. And at their side are the 
new instruments of a new era of mineral industry— 
gravity meters, magnetometers, seismic wave record- 
ers, neutron generators, electronic equipment, and 
new chemicals. These form the pyramid, the scientific 
curve of a modern mining operation. And in back 
of it all is the man, the miner, who gets dirty and 
sweats; who works the stinking graveyard shift, 
stands in water and drives in dust; who runs the 
risks and swears; and who hasn’t changed since 
mining began. 

All the things that worked against mining in the 
old days to cause its deathwatch—the lack of knowl- 
edge, of transportation and equipment, of electrical 
power, of a training school for mining men, an on- 
site analytical laboratory, consultants, specialists, 
nearby markets—all of these, Nevada now has avail- 
able. 

It has been estimated that millions of dollars 
could have been saved in the days of the Comstock 
if there had been a school here where mining and 
metallurgical engineers could be trained and an 
agency to assist in the assaying of ores. 

Today, Nevada has one of the finest mineral in- 
dustry colleges in the world, the Mackay School of 
Mines at the University of Nevada, under which are 
the Nevada Bureau of Mines and the Nevada Min- 
ing Analytical Laboratory. The latter are public 
service agencies designed to carry on mineral re- 
search and provide assistance to the industry. Here, 
as elsewhere in the mining world, research is going 
forward on new minerals, new uses of known min- 
erals, new concepts of geology, new techniques of 
ore analysis, new methods of exploration. 
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The startling fact behind Nevada’s mining history 
lies in the continuity of its existence. In spite of the 
ghosts, the scars, and the turbulent ups and downs, 
Nevada always has been, and always will be, a min- 
ing state. 

More mineral wealth has been produced in Nevada 
since 1940 than in all the years of its preceding 
history. In 1876, peak year for the Comstock boom, 
Nevada’s production was $38,048,145. In 1964, min- 
eral production added up to more than twice that 
amount, a total of $82,819,000. To put these figures 
into proper focus one must also examine mining’s 
traditional competitor in the field of basic indus- 
tries, agriculture. Significantly, production of agri- 
cultural products, including crops and livestock at- 
tained a level last year of $41,700,000. 

Mineral products account for 55 percent of rail- 
road freight revenues generated in Nevada, and this 
figure does not include manufactured mineral prod- 
ucts such as blister copper, wallboard made from 
gypsum, and magnesite for insulation materials. 

These are a few of the ways Nevada benefits from 
her mineral resources. As the industry accelerates, 
so do its attendant contributions through jobs and 
building; through expanded transportation, com- 
munication, and public utility facilities; through 
the space-age programs and industries, which in- 
clude underground nuclear testing for the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the manufacture of tita- 
nium and other products for space vehicles; and 
through the introduction of big money for big 
ventures. 

Into the capsule which envelops the man in space, 
the electronic system that guides him, the commu- 
nications system that protects him go the products 
of the mineral industry. Old metals with new uses 
and rare new metals compose the tools of the astro- 
naut: titanium, uranium, silicon, beryllium, lith- 
ium, germanium, copper, tungsten, molybdenum— 
and gold and silver. Only these elements, explored 
on earth, make it possible to explore beyond. Nevada 
has the minerals. Those not actually in production 
await the combination of circumstances attendant 
on any mining success—imagination, innovation, 
sophistication, and pure luck. 


NEVADA MINES AND MINERALS 


GOLD Most dramatic and perhaps most prom- 
ising of new mining developments in Nevada has 
been the launching by the Newmont Mining Corpo- 
ration of New York of a major gold operation north 


of: Carlin in Eureka County. Not only is it the first 


entirely new gold mining operation in the nation in 
the past 25 years, but in terms of tonnage it is the 
second largest ever built or operated in the conti- 
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nental United States. The story of the Carlin opera- 
tion is of unusual importance. 

Since about 1900, the Lynn Creek mining district 
had seen sporadic activity in small lode mines and 
placers and had produced about $500,000. But the 
existence of the major gold deposit now being 
worked remained unknown. The discovery of the 
new deposit was based on scientific mapping of the 
Roberts Mountains thrust fault system by the U.S. 
Geological Survey during the past 25 years. The 
study of published results convinced Newmont’s 
geologists that it was an important lead toward 
locating major mineral deposits. A team of geolo- 
gists began exploration of the area in late 1961 and 
in the fall of 1962, the discovery of the deposit was 
made. 

During the following year sufficient ore had been 
proved to warrant the investment of $10,000,000 in 
a large open-pit mine and a modern milling plant 
with a capacity of 2,000 tons of ore per day. In May 
of this year, the Carlin Gold Mining Company 
poured its first gold bar. 

The new Carlin mill is a technician’s dream come 
true. With microphones to monitor its ball mills, 
nuclear equipment, television circuits, and other 
modern equipment, it provides the ultimate in safety 
and efficiency of operation. 


ee 


Chemicals are among the products turned out in the mammoth complex of plants at Henderson. 


The impact of the Carlin project on the local and 
state economy has already been felt. The $3,000,000 
payroll of the past year was of direct benefit to the 
communities of Carlin and Elko. Eureka County, in 
which the mine is located, is scheduled to obtain a 
40 percent increase in tax revenues alone. 

Farther west in Humboldt County lies the Getch- 
ell mine, now owned by the Goldfield Corporation. 
Getchell has had a varied history since its beginning 
in 1937, alternating between the production of gold 
and tungsten as price and war demanded, and al- 
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most ending in 1956, when the mine was closed. 
Under the new ownership, gold operations were re- 
sumed in 1962, and in one year, using new methods 
for recovering and processing lower-grade ore, had 
increased the production of gold in Nevada by about 
$1,000,000 in one year. 

SILVER With or without the incentive of a 
price rise, happy as it would be, silver exploration 
and mining are experiencing a rebirth in the state. 
A promising discovery is that of Silver King Min- 
ing, Inc., southeast of Ely, where 70 men are work- 
ing what may turn out to be one of the richest 
silver strikes in Nevada’s history. 

At Eureka, the old Ruby Hill mine, repeatedly 
plagued by flooding and water problems during its 
long existence, nevertheless has managed to. yield 
$122,000,000 over the years. The mine is now being 
reactivated on the strength of an estimate that it 
may still contain $175,000,000 in silver, lead, and 
zinc. A cement battle is raging here at a depth of 
2,250 feet, with miners and engineers working 
under hazards and discouraging conditions to shore 
up the tunnels and pump out the endless supply of 
water. Hecla Mining Company is in charge of this 
operation which is jointly sponsored by several large 
companies. 

Reactivation of two other mines has been under- 








taken by Mid Continent Uranium Corporation in 
association with Sunshine Mining Company at Sil- 
ver Peak in Esmeralda County. Investment in the 
Nivloc and the “16-to-1” mines will run between 
$600,000 and $700,000 before production begins in 
about a year. The ore, predominantly silver, yields 
25 per cent of its value in gold. 

Near Pioche, the Grand Deposit Mining Company, 
owned by uranium magnate Charles Steen, is re- 
opening the Pan American mine in conjunction with 
its former operator, Combined Metals Reduction 

















Gold! Red hot and glowing, it’s being poured at the Getchell Mine in Humboldt County. 
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Company. Exploration and development of this and 
adjacent properties will be for silver, lead, zinc, and 
copper. 

THE BASE METALS 


COPPER Nevada’s leading mineral, copper, 
accounts for more than half of the state’s total min- 
eral production. 

The two major copper enterprises are the 
Anaconda Copper Company at Weed Heights near 
Yerington, and the Nevada Mines Division of the 
Kennecott Copper Corporation with its pit at Ruth 
and its plant at McGill, near Ely. These two giants 
of the copper world have already contributed more 
to the state’s economy than have all, other mining 
operations in the state’s history. 

Anaconda went into operation in 1952 on the site 
of copper workings dating from 1870, which had 
closed in 1930 for lack of profit. The company spent 
$40,000,000 to build a new community for its em- 
ployees, construct a beneficiation plant, and develop 
its operation. Five hundred men are employed by the 
firm, and the annual payroll is $3,500,000. Anaconda 
in just two days removes 100,000 tons of material— 
the same amount that was taken between 1870 and 
1930. 

Copper was first discovered in the Ely area in 
1897. Kennecott arrived in 1933 and backed by its 
powerful resources, completed the transition from 
the slow recovery of high-grade ore to the highly 
technical industry of today which permits the profit- 
able processing of low-grade ore mined in gigantic 
quantities. From the ore today also comes small 
amounts of gold and silver, and as a by-product, 
molybdenum. Kennecott employs 1,100 men in its 
White Pine County operations with an annual pay- 
roll of $8,000,000. The total value of mineral wealth 
produced from the Ely area is about one billion 
dollars, which is more than all the wealth produced 
on the Comstock, and of far greater benefit to the 
state. The giant operations of Anaconda and Ken- 
necott put Nevada into fourth place in the United 
States as a copper producer. 

Other companies interested in copper in Nevada 
include the Duval Corporation, exploring in the 
Battle Mountain district; the Bristol Silver Mines 
Company, exploring northwest of Pioche; and the 
Silver King Mines, Inc., developing mineral holdings 
south of Ely. 


IRON  Nevada’s iron ore industry, limited his- 
torically by its distance from feasible markets, has 
seen a healthy growth in the past 15 years. Opening 
of Japanese markets, installation of beneficiation 
plants at several Nevada mines, and new exploration 
methods have established it as a solid part of the 
mineral economy. Since 1950, about 10 million tons 
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of iron have been mined in Nevada, and it is esti- 
mated that up to a billion tons remain. 

Major iron interests include Standard Slag Com- 
pany in Douglas County; Nevada Barth Corpora- 
tion, with operations in Eureka, Humboldt and 
Pershing Counties; and U.S. Steel in Lyon County. 


MERCURY In the past 10 years mercury 
mines in Nevada have accounted for nearly one- 
fourth of the nation’s total domestic production, and 
most of this has come from one mine, the Cordero, | 
in northern Humboldt County. The Cordero mine 
owned by Sun Oil Co. of Pennsylvania has ranked 
either first or second among U.S. producers over 
much of this period. 

Mercury is the only mineral now experiencing a 
boom in Nevada because of an actual rise in market 
value. In three years, the price of mercury has shot 
from $191.20 per 76-pound flask to over $700, at- 
tracting numbers of people into the Nevada ranges 
in the search of cinnabar, the ore of mercury. 


ANTIMONY AND MOLYBDENUM 

Like tungsten and manganese, antimony and molyb- 
denum are strategic minerals needed urgently in 
times of war. At the close of World War II, Nevada 
was the leading tungsten producing state in the 
nation, and in 1951, had 32 tungsten mines in pro- 
duction. Today it has none. In times of peace, be- 
cause of lowered prices and demand, these minerals 
become unfeasible to mine on a large scale. Both 
antimony and molybdenum are mined here today in 
association with other minerals. 


INDUSTRIAL MINERALS 
THE RICH COMMONERS _ Second most 


important mineral product to Nevada is the prosaic 
combination of sand and gravel—ungilded and un- 
romantic to a state historically etched in gold and 
silver, but nonetheless vital to its mineral economy. 

Sand and gravel accounted for $11,231,000 in the 
state’s 1964 production total. In the same product 
category is stone which had a value of more than 
$1,500,000. These products can be found almost 
anywhere in Nevada. Quarries are located near 
population centers and supply local needs. Volcanic 
cinders and pumice aggregate also belong in this 
group. 

Nevada’s leading nonmetallics, after sand, gravel, 
and stone are diatomite, gypsum, and magnesite. 
Following these are limestone, perlite, silica sand, 
barite, fluorspar, and the many other elements 
found in the nonmetalliferous formations of the 
state. These important commoners go into many 
products, ranging from antibiotics to linings for 
steel-making furnaces. 




















GYPSUM The great gypsum plants of the Blue 
Diamond Company near Las Vegas and the U.S. 
Gypsum Company in northern Washoe County are 
industrial landmarks in Nevada, as are the plants 
and quarries which produce diatomite for the Eagle 
Picher Company in Storey and Pershing Counties 
and the Great Lakes Carbon Corporation in Esmer- 
alda County. 

CEMENT Newest of the giant installations 
which have sprung up to add new vitality to the 
small towns of Nevada is the Nevada Cement Com- 
pany plant constructed near Fernley. First of its 
kind in the state, this operation began last Janu- 
ary. The $15,000,000 plant, also a pushbutton, 
television-monitored, electronically controlled oper- 
ation, expects to produce over 1,200,000 barrels of 
cement a year. All materials used in its manufacture, 
limestone, silica, gypsum, clay, and iron, come from 
Nevada mines. 

PERLITE Perlite is a volcanic rock containing 
water which can be expanded (‘‘popped’’) by heat to 
produce a light granular material weighing about 
a tenth as much as sand. Discovered in 1940, it is 


used in plaster, concrete, insulation, as filter aids, 
and in gardening, among other things. Combined 
Metals Reduction Company began perlite production 
at its present location near Pioche in 1948. This is 
the largest perlite-producing plant in the state. 
Other operations are located in Clark and Nye 
Counties. 

SILICA _ Silica sand is currently being mined 
and processed at only one location in Nevada, the 
Simplot Silica Products center near Overton, in 
Clark County. Washed glass sand, 99.4 per cent 
silica, and a foundry sand almost as pure are being 
produced here at the rate of 300 to 350 tons per day. 


Nevada titanium went into the Gemini spacecraft. 
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A metal water door guards the 2,250-foot level at Ruby Hill Mine. 





























MAGNESITE, the mineral that built the city 
of Henderson, Nevada, is being mined by the origi- 
nal company, Basic Magnesium, Incorporated, now 
called simply Basic, Incorporated. The entire opera- 
tion is carried on in Gabbs, producing magnesite 
which is used for such refractory products as linings 
for steel furnaces. In ore volume, Basic, Incorpo- 
rated is the third largest producer in the state. 
The giant Henderson installation has been taken 
over by four major companies producing metals or 


mineral-derived chemicals. They are Titanium Met- 
als Corporation of America, the U.S. Lime Products 
Division of the Flintkote Company, American Pot- 
ash and Chemical Company and Stauffer Chemical 
Company. 

This industrial complex, together with the gyp- 
sum operations of Blue Diamond and Fibreboard 
Paper Products Corporation, and the quarrying and 
beneficiating of silica sand by Simplot products of 
Overton, have made Clark County one of the state’s 
leading centers of mineral industry. 








Slim and graceful in spite of their size — storage 
units at Nevada Cement’s plant at Fernley. 
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One of the largest copper pits in America — Kennecott’s Elly operation. 
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Second largest producer of mercury in the United 
States, the Cordero Mine in Humboldt County. 


Brain center for the industry — Mackay School of 
Mines, University of Nevada. 
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This is U.S. Gypsum’s plant in Washoe County. 
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THE WONDER METALS 

“Wonder” minerals, a term the metallurgists 
scorn, are those minerals which have been discov- 
ered or exploited commercially for the first time 
during the past 25 years mainly for use in defense 
or space programs. They include titanium, uranium, 
lithium, cesium, rubidium and others. 

Titanium ore is not being produced in commercial 
quality in the state but Titanium Metals Corpora- 
tion manufactures it here. Located in part of the 
big industrial complex in Henderson, this company 
processes ore from Australia and turns out one of 
the indispensable metals of the space age. The Mer- 
cury and Gemini spacecraft were made of titanium. 
It is used in practically every jet engine and in 
many other products requiring little weight, immu- 
nity to corrosion, resistance to heat, and such prop- 
erties as are uniquely suited to speed and durability. 

Lithium is a newcomer to Nevada, not yet in 
production. It is used in electronics gear and in 
light-weight heat transfer systems for space vehi- 
cle propulsion, among other things. Foote Mineral 
Company has been experimenting with the recovery 
of lithium from salt brines near Silver Peak, 
Nevada. 

OIL Asked how he found oil in a section of Rail- 
road Valley where others had given up, William V. 
Pennington, said, “They went north, south, and 
west and found nothing, so they quit. We went east.” 

The Pennington Associates, father and son, began 
sinking their second well in the Railroad Valley this 
spring. Initial success of the first Pennington well 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 63 

















pK ma hardrock miner av I aint afeard o’ ghosts; 
But my neck-hair bristles like a porcupine’s quills 

Aw I knock my knuckles on the drift set posts 
When the tommyknockers hammer on the caps an’ sills 


Aw raise hallelujah with my picks an’ drills! 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY FLORENCE KERECHUK. 


of the TOMMY KNOCKERS 


A story is told about a Cornish miner, one of 
those rootless prospectors afoot on the Nevada des- 
ert years ago, who was about to quit his diggings 
along the Antelope Range in Pershing County when 
the silver vein finally pinched. For days he had 
cheerfully picked and shoveled, shoveled and picked 
in hope that the stingy vein might eventually 
blossom. 


Now, discouraged and weary, he walked outside 
the mine and: sat down at the mouth of the tunnel. 
The next thing he remembered a small man, about 
two feet high, without benefit of even a how-de-doo, 
took his hand and led him back into the mine. 

Finally the small man stopped, made a mark on 
the granite wall and then disappeared. The Cornish- 
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man began to pick away and soon struck the most 
delightful color! 

When he came to town to assay and buy supplies, 
he was questioned about his sudden shuffle of luck, 
as it was well known the mine was failing. 

“Ah,” soothed the Cornishman, “a darlin’ tommy- 
knocker took pity on this heavy heart and showed 
me the way!” 

Tommyknockers ? 

Forgotten legends now, but once... 

plenty of people could tell these stories... I 
used to hear them telling them over fires at 
night; but people is so changed with pride 
now, that they care for nothing. 

During the days of skewer candlesticks and hard- 
rock miners, Cornish miners in particular, the 











occult antics of the tommyknockers were frequently 
observed. They were the smae people, impish deni- 
zens who inhabited the shadowy sides of the mines. 
Sometimes they were friendly. Sometimes they were 
prankish. Sometimes miners even reported seeing 
them—“‘little people about two feet high...” and in 
mining clothes and tiny mining boots. 

One miner in Nevada City quit his job when he 
claimed to have seen “a little old man with whiskers 
comin’ out of the mine pile.” While this miner’s 
tommyknocker was as attractive as one of Snow 
White’s dwarfs, other miners found them more gro- 
tesque: “Little, withered, dried-up creatures... 
about the size of a two-year-old child and having 
big, ugly heads and ungainly limbs.” 

The Virginia City Evening Chronicle of October 
8, 1884, carried a story that hinted of tommy- 
knocker activity: 

Last night two men who were prowling around 
in the Baltimore Mine at American Flats got 
scared nearly out of the township by queer 
sights in an old drift. They went into the mine 
for the purpose of seeing whether there was 
ore enough in sight to extract profitably on 
tribute. Climbing into a slope, they heard the 
click of hammers and were very much sur- 
prised, for they supposed that no one had been 
there for years. Following up the sound, they 
were astonished to see two striking hammers 
hard at work on the head of a rusty drill which 
was being deftly turned by unseen hands, and 
though not a soul was in sight except them- 
selves they heard a lively conversation; they 
could make out no words. They looked and list- 
ened for some minutes, until fear took hold 
and drove them out of the mine quickly. At 
the Toll House, they related their experience 
and were laughed at, but to prove that their 
heads were clear, they conducted a couple of 
the skeptics to the spot and found the ham- 
mers still at work. They insisted that they had 
not deceived themselves, and those that went 
with them say that the above statements are 
facts. 

If this tale seems as tall as the Texas variety, it 
is only because today we have become sophisticated. 
But in the not-too-long-ago when folk beliefs were 
bound in the tight fist of superstition and custom, 
tommyknockers were very real in the thoughts of 
Cornish miners working the tin mines in southwest 
England and the mines of the western United 
States. 

“.. Mary! was it the knockers I heard last 
night?” “Yes; ’twas the knackers, down work- 
ing upon the tin—no doubt of it.” 
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Tommyknockers, who were always prowling 
about, did more than make mere knocking noises. 
Their favorite sport was to harass the poor miners. 
If a mine car jumped its track, or a tool was missing 
from where a miner swore he had left it, if a candle 
blew out, or a fuse malfunctioned — when any mis- 
hap of this kind took place, the blame fell to the 
tommyknockers. If a rock bounced and hit a miner 
on the head, more than likely he would exclaim, “I 
knew positively that it had been dropped by some 
little devil of a tommyknocker.”’ 

These gnomes of the mines are a world wide 
fraternity. In Germany they were called kobolds. 
The tin mines of Malaya were haunted by the chong 
fus, and in the copper mines of the Peruvian Andes, 
the dwarf creatures were called muquis. In the 
opinion of one mining engineer, who found it diffi- 
cult to deal with the natives of South America be- 
cause they firmly believed in the muquis, the begin- 
ning of the knocker legend goes back to Cornwall. 
The Cornish were the earliest known miners and, as 
great wanderers and migrators they carried their 
tommyknocker superstition with them wherever 
they went. 

When the Cornishmen tore the sod of their native 
Cornwall from their feet and migrated to the mines 
of California, Colorado and Nevada, they brought 
with them their storehouse of beliefs. Tommyknock- 
ers or bucca as they were sometimes called, were 
one of a family of elves, pixies and sprites which for 
generation after generation were used to explain 


(Quoted passages in this article are from The Cornish Miner, 
Hamilton Jenkins, London 1927; Cosmopolitan, November, 1936; 
Popular Romances of the West of England, Robert Hunt, London, 
1896; and Miner’s Folklore, California Folklore, Vol 1-2, 1942-43.) 























away the unexplainable in the cloistered lives of the 
Cornish people. For the miner in particular, many 
who began working in the mines as mere boys, the 
strange noises in the dark mines, the grumbling of 
the earth, the eerie candlelight shadows, creaking 
of timbers, and death itself, all played into the realm 
of the supernatural. 

Although their origins are uncertain, lost in the 
ambiguities of the folklore tradition, tommyknock- 
ers were known even in early Medieval days. 

In Cornwall and Devonshire, it was believed that 
the strange knocking sounds in the mines were the 
“ghosts of the old Jews who crucified our lord, and 
were sent for slaves by the Roman emperors to work 
the mines.” 

Most knockers were thought to be friendly, kind 
and industrious, and it was supposed that they 


inhabited only the more productive lodes. To the’ 


trusting miner, they would indicate by their knock- 
ings where the rich veins lay. But they could be 
revengeful as the following story shows. 

In one of the old English mines, a considerable 
amount of tapping was heard in one of the subter- 
ranean ends. As the tommyknockers worked only the 
most productive veins, the miners surmised that 
where the knocking was heaviest, there great wealth 
must exist. Among themselves they gathered up a 
reward, an inducement to anyone who would venture 
to the place where the knocking was heard. No one 
would consent to such bravery. One midsummer eve, 
an old man and his son went out about midnight and 
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watched the mine. Eventually they saw the small 
people bringing up shining ore. The man and his 
son were possessed of some secret by which they 
communicated with the fairy people. They told the 
little miners that they would save them the trouble 
of breaking down the ore and would leave them one 
tenth of the richest ore, properly dressed, if the 
small miners would give the old man and his son 
this particular end of the mine. It was agreed. In a 
short time much wealth came to the old man, and 
while he was alive, he held to his bargain and set 
apart a tenth of the ore for the tommyknockers. But 
the son was greedy. After his father’s death, he 
broke the covenant with the small miners. The lode 
failed. The son took to drink, squandered his fath- 
er’s money and died a beggar. 

Tommyknockers were also considered ominous in 
that their knocking foretold disaster in the mine or 
death to the one who heard the tapping. These 
ghostly knocks were supposedly the spirits of min- 
ers who had died in the mines. The ill-omened knock- 
ings were their vain efforts to find a way out. 

Pick, pick, pick. 

Has someone behind us knocked? 

Pick, pick, pick. 

No, ’tis the souls of dead miners locked, 
For they’re locked in the earthen wall, 
those that found death down there... 
"An we leave the ’aunted place, 

For we won't work where they be, 

And w’erever w’ear them knocking 

We sure will always flee. 

For it means w’oever ’ears it 

Will be the next in line. 

For the pick-pick of the tommyknockers 
Is the last an’ awful sign. 

Malicious and foreboding behavior was charac- 
teristic mainly of the German variety of tommy- 
knockers. These knockers were rarely heard from 
unless they were hostile. 

In the West the knockers were mostly of the 
Cornish type, appearing here first in the California 
gold rush country in 1850 and later in Nevada’s 
silver diggings. In their traditional roles tommy- 
knockers fostered their reputation as nuisances in 
the mines by causing minor mishaps to equipment. 
Their presence, however, was taken seriously by 
many miners who believed that the knockers, in 
spite of their annoying antics, would always warn 
miners of imminent danger — cave-ins, especially. 
Creaking timbers, bits of rock debris falling and 
the rats scurrying out of the mine — these were 
some of the signs by which the knockers warned the 
miners. 

It was observed during the boom days in Nevada 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 55 
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By Robert E. Wilbur 





For the past two decades, Las Vegas has been 
growing at breakneck speed, pushing upward and 
outward as new families move in to make their 
homes. In direct proportion to mounting population 
pressures, there has been growing demand here for 
new recreation areas. 

The city is fortunate that one such facility lies 
conveniently close at hand. Nearby, a mere stone’s 
throw from the neon and bustle of the Las Vegas 
Strip, in fact, is an area that promises to become 
one of the most pleasant recreation spots in the 
state—Red Rock. 

The Red Rock area, or simply Red Rock as it is 
called, has everything that Las Vegas doesn’t—rocky 
heights, cool forest patches and high altitude scen- 
ery. Located so close to the city that it’s part of the 
view, Red Rock looms as a long, buff-colored ridge, 
interlaced with red and maroon, rising out of the 
desert 12 miles west of the city. This multi-colored, 
sandstone palisade is backed by rugged mountains 
climbing to 12,000-foot Mt. Charleston. Red Rock’s 
colorful cliffs tower 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the 
desert floor, overlooking a desert garden of Joshua 
trees, yucca and various kinds of cactus. 

Part of the Spring Mountain Range, Red Rock 
has been there all along, of course, but the area has 
been hard to get into. Now, because it is largely 


The Calico Hills, aptly named for its brilliant sandstone 
rocks formed from sand dunes millions of years ago. 


Center pages following —The Red Rock escarpment, 
most prominent feature of the recreation area now being 
developed by the Bureau of Land Management. 
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publicly owned, and because its chief landlord, the 
Bureau of Land Management is making plans, Red 
Rock will soon become an easily accessible recreation 
spot for anyone who wants to wander there. 

Last year, BLM designated the area a recreation 
complex and drew up a proposal to set aside 10,000 
acres for development of recreation sites, roads and 
trails, interpretive areas, and research sites. Con- 


gress endorsed BLM’s plan and appropriated the- 


impressive sum of $36,000 for construction of pub- 
lic facilities at Willow Spring, one of several sites 
designated for early development. 

At the same time a group of forward-looking citi- 
zens of Las Vegas Valley joined with county, state, 
and federal officials to form the Red Rock recreation 
development committee. Out of that group a five- 
member subcommittee was established to study the 
project and, on March 1, came up with recommenda- 
tions for opening the area. Their report calls for a 
long-range development of a recreation complex; 


Turtle Head Mountain, unusual Red Rock landmark, peers over the Cali 
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co Hills. 
protective withdrawal of portions of the Red Rock 
area; early construction of public recreation facili- 
ties; installation of scenic roads and trails; clean-up 
of the litter along the major access routes into the 
area; zoning of access routes to prevent “tourist 
trap” developments; and establishment of a Federal 
Job Corps Conservation Center in the area to help 
carry out the project. 

Some of the subcommittee recommendations are 
already being acted upon. The Job Corps center is 
now being constructed and will be in operation next 
September. A massive clean-up operation in which 
300 citizens participated was carried out in April. 
The new recreation area is already becoming a 
reality. 

The area has been called a biological wonderland. 
The Spring Mountain Range, the highest in south- 
ern Nevada, catches more rain and snow than any 
other part of Clark County. The surrounding des- 
erts are the lowest, therefore the driest. Dr. James 


Bridge Mountain, 6,843 feet high, towers above the Joshua trees on the desert floor. 
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Deacon, professor of biology at Nevada Southern, 
explains that as a result of this combination, many 
plants and animals in the Spring Mountains are 
biologically isolated, unable to cross the dry, inter- 
vening deserts. So effective is this isolation that 
about 40 types of plants in the area are endemic, 
that is, they occur nowhere else in the world. 

Along the sharp east escarpment in the Red Rock 
area, there are a number of very narrow, steep- 
walled canyons. Cool and moist, these canyons pro- 
vide a habitat for an abundance of plant and animal 
life including ferns that grow three to four feet tall 
where water is found. Coyotes, wildcats, deer, a 
small herd of elk, an occasional desert bighorn 
sheep, and sometimes even mountain lions range 
through the rugged country. 

The area also contains some valuable archeologi- 
cal treasures. At six sites Indian pottery and other 
artifacts have been found. Indian campsites, rick 
shelters, mescal pits, petroglyphs, and pictographs 
are scattered throughout the area. The heavy con- 
centration of petroglyphs and mescal pits at some 
sites suggests that here may have been ceremonial 
centers for the Hohokam, Cochise Man, and Lost 
City People 10,000 years ago. Later Indian culture 
of the Patayans, Cerbats, Yuman, Walapai, and the 
Paiutes has been identified by intrusive pottery dat- 
ing back 2,000 years. 

The citizens of Las Vegas are lucky indeed to 
have at their very doorsteps an area as unspoiled 
and attractive as Red Rock. Preserved, and pro- 
tected under the BLM plan of development, the area 
will provide a meaningful recreation experience for 
large numbers of people in southern Nevada. 
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& By Lillian N. Ninnis & 


N the years before the turn of the century we 

were living in Bodie, Mono County, Califor- 

nia. Bodie was the mining camp with the 

unsavory reputation, the breeding place for 
The Bad Man From Bodie. Bodie, the bawdy, Bodie, 
the toughie. String-’em-up-and-watch-’em-kick 
Bodie. With its mines of purest, gold-laden quartz, 
Bodie was a high-graders’ paradise. There were no 
change rooms there, and lunch pails were not checked 
at the end of the shift. High-grading became a sin 
only when a miner became so bold he “asked for it” 
and lost the job that paid him $4.00 for a ten-hour 
shift. 

We children passed the time by climbing down 
every rickety old ladder in every abandoned shaft 
and exploring every deserted tunnel. We chased coy- 
otes, rode flat cars on the logging train to Mono Lake 
for our Sunday School picnics, and ate pinenuts with 
the Paiutes who taught us the.fine points of a gam- 
bling game played with little sticks. We knew noth- 
ing of cities or city life so were perfectly contented 
with the pleasures we found at hand. The “terrible” 
Bodie was unknown to us. 

“Our” Bodie was a compact, snug little town, a 
family town where at bedtime, the candles or coal- 
oil lamps behind drawn shades went out one by 
one, where we fell softly to sleep to the lullably of 
the rhythmic pounding of the stamps at the Stand- 
ard Mill. 

Now we were leaving the crisp freshness and 
companionship of high mountains and old friends. 
We were leaving the old has-been Bodie to go where 
southern Nevada’s newest silver camp was packing 
them in. We were going to greener fields—we were 
going to Tonopah. 


The Big Push was on to Jim Butler’s great silver 
discovery at a place which had been christened, Ton- 
opah, the Indian word for “little spring.” 

In May, 1900, Jim and his wife, Belle, were oper- 
ating a small ranch near Belmont, the county seat 
of Nye County, Nevada. That month, Jim struck out 
to prospect some ‘likely” looking distant mountains. 


JIM BUTLER’S LUCK 

Tasker L. Oddie, who was slated by fate to be- 
come the Governor of Nevada and, later, United 
States Senator, was one of Jim’s co-locators and 
partners. Oddie often told this story of the begin- 
ning of Jim’s eventful adventure: 

“A few days before Jim started out on the trip 
which resulted in the discovery of Tonopah he told 
me there was a place on this southern Nevada desert 
where he thought there could be a great deposit of 
minerals. He said that he had seen those mountains 
from a distance and they looked good to him. So he 
started out from Belmont with six burros and his 
way was not an easy one. His burros were loaded 
with kegs of water, sacks of flour, pans for panning 
gold, bed clothes and many different things and just 
as he started on this momentous trip a strange thing 
happened. One of the burros, carrying the flour, 
began to buck and ran away and to use Jim’s words, 
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PHOTOS LOANED BY THE AUTHOR. 
Mrs. Lillian N. Ninnis of Reno, describes the 
Tonopah boom as if it happened yesterday. She 
was there in person to witness the birth of the 
town and, fortunately for us who were not, trans- 
mits the excitement charmingly and vividly. 
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Long teams hauled supplies across the desert to Tonopah during early boom days. 




















‘Before I could quiet that fool jack-ass down he 
scattered flour all over the damn desert!’ 

“But Jim was not one bit daunted. He kept right 
on. He had those mountains in mind. Finally he 
reached his objective and found silver beyond his 
wildest dreams.” 

This was on May 19, 1900, a date most important 
to the entire mining world. Jim broke a chunk from 
some bold, black out croppings of fine-grained quartz 
and obtained the samples that were soon to reveal 
the desert’s rich secret. After assays were run, Jim 
and Belle, now in partnership with Oddie and one 
other, loaded up a buckboard and struck out to lo- 
cate their claims in August, 1900. The assayed value 
of the samples they brought back put wings on their 
feet and opened up a fabulous chapter in mining his- 
tory. When, shortly afterward, the original eight 
claims were sold to a group of Philadelphia investors 
for $336,000 the news spread like wildfire—and the 
boom was on. 


By this time Tonopah was caught up in a frenzy of 
activity. The camp had burst into being during the 
bleak winter months on a desert that offered nothing 
in the way of comfort. The scant water supply had to 
be augmented by melting snow. Sagebrush, the only 
available fuel, provided a quick, hot fire that was 
quickly gone. The wind howled across the unbroken 
miles, ripping tents from their fastenings and scat- 
tering the contents to decorate the tumbleweed and 
sage. 

But in spite of all the hardships, the hardy pio- 
neers survived the winter and by the summer of 
1901 the roads were open and the town had a popula- 
tion of 650. The town also had a newspaper, the 
Tonopah Bonanza, started by W. W. Booth on July 
1, 1901, and a school was about to be built. Claims 
were being grouped together in incorporated mining 
companies carrying picturesque desert names. Gaso- 
line hoists, panting out an uneven song, were replac- 
ing whims, windlasses, wheelbarrows and shovels. 
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The Labor Day parade in Tonopah, 1902. Note the wagon at left—it carries a plea for shorter working hours. 


The first books arrived for the John R. Weeks 
Memorial Library and the Fourth of July was cele- 
brated in a proper manner. Building materials could 
not be brought in fast enough to supply the stream 
of people pouring in from everywhere. 

Writers also flocked in, soaked up the infectious 
excitement and filled pages with buoyantly optimistic 
words which they shot off to papers and magazines 
across the land. 


GOODBYE, BODIE 


In Bodie, Tonopah was the main topic of conversa- 
tion wherever men met, and in May, 1902, my father 
“threw in the sponge,” packed his blanket roll and lit 
out for the desert with a party of friends who had 
hired a couple of rigs. 

As he rounded a corner on his way to meet his 
friends, Mother gazed after him for a moment 


then, giving her apron strings a tighter pull, she 
announced, 

“That does it, kids. We’re going to sell this house 
and go to Tonopah, too.” 

By September, 1902, we had sold the house, eaten 
the last of our chickens and shipped the most neces- 
sary housekeeping things to Tonopah. Then came the 
day when, surrounded by relatives and neighbors, we 
were clamboring up into the buggy which was to 
take us from Bodie, over The Grade to our first stop, 
Hawthorne. With Mother and the driver and four of 
us, ranging from fifteen to nine years old, we had a 
full load, yet we managed at the last moment to 
sneak all of our dear little possessions into the buggy 
with us. As we tearfully waved our goodbyes we 
suddenly realized we were leaving the only home we 
had ever known and were going to a far-away place 
which sounded strange but exciting in Dad’s letters. 





























A prospector’s outfit on Main Street, Tonopah. Two future U.S. Senators are in the picture — 
Key Pittman and Tasker Oddie (fourth and fifth from left). 


The last buildings were behind us before we began 
to feel the thrill of adventure. What we hadn’t bar- 
gained for was The Grade where the. horses’ hoofs 
slid on the rocky road and the buggy swayed crazily, 
much too close to the edge and the icy.stream in the 
canyon far below. There were three of us in the back 
seat, three terrified girls, and we clung to the buggy 
and to each other as we watched to see if Mother and 
the driver were as scared as we. But we made it 
safely and in the cool of a September evening we 
arrived at the Whiting Hotel in Hawthorne. 

Through a lifetime of remembering no meal can 
ever compare in sheer delight to the dinner we en- 
joyed at a long table in the hotel dining room, nor 
can there ever be a thrill to touch our strolling, 
grandly, after dinner to the front porch where we 
sat on benches and watched the trains being fran- 
tically made up for the 35-mile trip to Sodaville at 








daylight the next morning. From there, it would be 
a stage trip to Tonopah. 

It was still dark next morning when the first alarm 
clocks clattered out their insistence and Mother badg- 
ered her tired four into getting dressed and fed and 
to the depot in time to get seats in one of the little, 
narrow-gauge passenger cars. We were finally settled 
in two seats, facing each other. Dressed in our Sun- 
day hats, dresses and shoes, we pulled straws for 
turns sitting next to the window, although the only 
sights to see were distant mountains and never- 
ending stretches of sage. 

Our first train ride seemed to have hardly started 
when the conductor of the train shouted, 

“Next stop Sodaville and connections to the great- 
est mining camp in the world an’ the surface ain’t 
been scratched an’ I do mean Tonopah!” 

The tiny, desert town of Sodaville had become 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 55 
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PHOTOS BY ADRIAN ATWATER. : 


OM WALLACE has been with the Anaconda Cop- 

per Company for 13 years. For 10 years he and 

his family have lived in the same home, one of the 

255 houses the company maintains in the pleasant, 

shaded copper town called Weed Heights. : 

Tom, a welder in Anaconda’s maintenance section, 
pays only a small monthly rental for the house, and 


: 
' 





takes advantage of other employee benefits the 
company offers—a health and accident insurance 
plan, life insurance, a retirement program and paid 
vacations. 

The Wallaces are typical of the hundreds of 
Nevada families whose livelihood comes from the 
mineral industry. Mining, as a way of life, is vastly 
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different from what it was even 50 years ago, Gone 
with the prospector and his burro are the hazards 
that plagued the trade for centuries — the heat, the 
killing dust, the dangers of the shaft. Today the 
trend is toward big company operations such as 
Anaconda’s — toward automation, foolproof equip- 
ment, strict safety programs and company benefits 





























such as those the Wallaces enjoy. 

Do the Wallaces like Weed Heights? Ask Mrs. 
Wallace, busy with her lawn and garden. Ask Nancy, 
8, or Kim, 11, preoccupied with books, school activi- 
ties and their friends along the block. Ask Tom him- 
self. Their answer will be the same, a positive and 
enthusiastic ‘‘yes.”’ 
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THERE'S 
BEEN QUITE A CHANGE SINCE THE 
EMIGRANT TRAIL PASSED THIS 
WAY! 


This site, near Fernley, Nevada, has been touched by two events of import in 
the state’s development. Over a hundred years ago the Emigrant Trail passed 
this very spot during westward expansion. Today, this same location is marked 
by a new symbol of western development — the impressive structures of Nevada 
Cement Company which will produce a million barrels of cement annually to 
meet the swelling construction needs of northwestern Nevada. This Centennial 
year is an appropriate time for the advent of this important new industry which 
thrives where pioneers once passed. 


NEVADA CEMENT 


COMPANY 


OFFICES: FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, RENO, NEVADA 





























UNDERGROUND LIFE IN EUROPE 


The Hazards of Mining a Century Ago 


An old book shows us how min- 
ing used to be. These illustra- 
tions, along with the descriptive 
text, are taken from a rare vol- 
ume called “Underground Life,” 
published in London in 1869. 


























BLASTING 


Blasting always offers a splendid sight. The shots go off at close 
intervals; fragments of rock are blown here and there, and the noise 
of the explosion is re-echoed throughout the mine. It is a regular 
cannonade. When a shot does not go off, it is only after the utmost 
precautions have been taken, and a proper delay, that the miner 
ought to approach. There are instances of shots having gone off ten 
minutes after being lighted. Numerous and dreadful accidents have 
arisen in consequence of too great a haste on the part of the miner 
in his anxiety to return to his post, to untamp the hole. 





























DESCENT 


The salt mines of Wielliczkain Hungary are entered in a somewhat unexpected 
manner. The extremity of a rope, brought to the surface, carried round a knot 
five or six ropes’ -ends looped up a like a swing, and furnished with a couple 
of transverse bands, one of which served for a seat, the other for a support to 
the back. Seated in this aerial chair, the visitors were launched into vacancy, 
where they formed a sort of living chandelier, the resemblance being rendered 
in this instance the more close by each one holding a lighted candle in his hand. 































































DOWN THE SHAFT 
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FALLS 


Falls of ground may be ranked amongst the greatest perils which the miner 
has to guard against. If the shock be direct, the man is crushed on the spot; or 
if he escapes, it is at the cost of a limb. Massives of rock from the roof, lumps 
of ironstone, sometimes become suddenly detached without the least warning, 
from the shales or friable coal forming on the roof. These lumps frequently of 
great size, falling on the head of a miner, often kill him outright. In other 
cases, the wallings and timberings give way under enormous pressure of the 
ground. Woe betide the workmen who do not flee in time; they are crushed in 
the mass of ruins. 
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FAMILIES 


The coal-miner is a disiplined and energetic 
workman-soldier. In this army of labour the 
old instruct the young, and these last soon 
acquire, in the assiduous pursuit of their duties 
in the working places, patience, reflection, cool- 
ness, and a host of other solid qualities, without 
which he cannot be a good miner. See those men 
who emerge from the shaft in the dusk of the 
evening, walking with heavy tread, with black- 
ened faces, with clothes and hats wet and 
covered with mud. Where are they going? They 
rejoin their families in calmness and silence. 

In France women no longer work in the 
mines; in England they work only on the sur- 
face, and in Belgium they are still employed 
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underground where they load the coal in corves; 
but such cases become every day more rare. 
Boys are no where allowed to be employed under- 
ground or at the surface under a certain age. 
In the States of America the miner labours 
at the mine as though he could fill any other 
office; he is paid liberally a specified sum. He is 
your equal, remember; for his part, he will not 
forget the respect which is due to each; he 
begins by respecting himself, and on leaving 
the mine he dons his black clothes and hat. The 
levelling of class-distinctions is complete. We are 
in the land where Lincoln the rail-splitter, and 
Johnson the tailor, have obtained the office of 
President in succession. 
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THE HORSES 


Between the years 1849 and 1852 there were 
several shafts working in the old-fashioned 
way, that 1s to say, with horse-gins or whims, 
kinds of wheel-and-axle machines or wooden 
drums placed upright, around which was wound 
a round hempen cable, like those used on board 
ships. A quiet horse, with a slow and even pace, 
and his eyes covered with leather blinkers, 
turned the whim. This system of winding dated 
from the workings of the Middle Ages. 

The horses which draw the wagons on the 
underground railways are sometimes sent down 
into the mine fastened to a rope. The horses do 
not make the slightest movement, being para- 
lyzed with fear, and to all appearances dead, but 
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when they reach the bottom of the pit they 
gradually recover their senses. These intelligent 
animals get used to their new mode of life ina 
very little while, and are cared for like useful 
servants: the stable is large, well ventilated, and 
the litter often renewed. Hay and oats of excel- 
lent body are supplied at feeding time; the 
horses become fat and plump, their coat grows 
long and glossy, and they seem to prefer living 
in the warm and equable atmosphere of the 
mine to the great roads or fields in sunshine, 
wind, rain, or frost. When they have once 
entered the mine, in general they never leave 
it, but work there for years, and end their life 
in that useful servitude. 
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GREENER FIELDS Continued from page 41 


literally a jumping-off place for prospectors, pro- 
motors, mule-skinners, “‘girls’’ who hoped to cash in 
as the Alaska “girls” had, lawyers, business men, 
engineers and bunco men—all milling around in the 
alkali dust. Horses, burros, dogs, mules and moun- 
tains of freight unloaded from the trains to be re- 
loaded on twenty-mule freight wagons or anything 
on wheels. Stage coaches, buckboards, light freight 
wagons fitted up with boards across the beds to carry 
passengers. Nothing could have promised less com- 
fort than a long day’s journey on those unpadded, 
backless board seats, yet there was always a scramble 
and, often, heated arguments in the competition for 
seats ; and usually there were angry people left with- 
out a ride. 

We longed to ride in one of the Concord stage 
coaches but instead, we drew one of the light freight 
outfits and scrambled aboard to stow our things 
under the seats. Before very long everyone of us was 
sick and tired of the stage and the whole trip. The 
dust almost did us in—alkali dust, burning our noses, 
throats and eyes. The horses lugged up long, steep 
grades to hit the summit from which we saw the 
same old view again—clouds of dust raised by other 
outfits enroute to Tonopah, and an occasional spiral- 
ing whirlwind pirouetting across the desert. 

Turning out to pass another outfit, we bounced 
over gopher holes, rocks and sagebrush. Back again 
in the rutted road, we went on and on, winding 
through never ending canyons leading to ever dis- 
tant mountains under the hard, sharp glare of the 
cruel, desert sun. 

As evening came on the sun’s rays were kinder. 
The mountains darkened against a lowering sky, the 
air pecans coo ange we were soon oa in the 
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THE WILD WEIRD WORLD OF THE TOMMYKNOCKERS Continued from page 29 


and California, that certain Cornishmen would ine- 
vitably drop a bit of their food back in the tunnel. 
As might be expected, this custom dates back to 
Cornwall where one would leave some food for the 
knockers’ enjoyment, or else invite their bad will. 

Tom Trevorrow was a miner who, while working 
one night, heard the knockers. In a scolding voice, 
Tom admonished the knockers ‘‘to be quiet and go.” 

Immediately a shower of stones fell upon him, 
causing him great fright. Later while eating his 
“croust,” he heard a number of squeaky voices in 
song: 

Tom Trevorrow! Tom Trevorrow! 
Leave some of thy fuggan for the bucca, 
Or bad luck to thee to-morrow! 

Tom scoffed at the threat and ate all his food, 

whereupon the voices ominously chorused again: 
Tommy Trevorrow! Tommy Trevorrow! 
We'll send thee bad luck to-morrow; 
Thou old cormudgeon to eat all thy fuggan 
And not leave a didjan for bucca. 

Sure enough, ill luck followed Tom Trevorrow — 
so much, and so continuously, that he was forced to 
quit the mines and take to the degrading work of a 
farmer. 








velvet of a moonless, desert blackness. Nothing could 
be seen. We were lost on the choppy surface of a 
desert sea—no limits, no bounds, no voice. One long 
mile followed another as we pushed forward to the 
sound of the horses’ hoofs and the grinding of wheels 
in sand. 

Near midnight the stage pulled up to the Miner’s 
Hall in Tonopah. The hours of darkness had left us 
too dulled and weary to feel the wild elation we had 
expected. We looked down into the faces of men 
gathered around the stage but we could not yet 
realize that our hours of torment were over. Then a 
man’s voice— 

Are Mrs. MacDonald and family aboard?” 

It was Dad! 

We tried to speak but we could only croak. We 
tried to stand but our legs were so numb and weak 
they seemed useless. Someone got the word to Dad 
and he pushed to the door of the stage. Kind hands 
helped us down and we stood there, at midnight in 
Tonopah, in our rumpled and soiled Sunday clothes, 
tears oozing through our dusty eyelashes and drip- 
ping muddily off our chins. 

We selected our belongings from the pile of stuff 
unloaded from the stage and began to take notice. 
Friends of Dad’s pitched in to help carry our things 
to where we were to go and we straggled up the 
middle of Tonopah’s crude Main Street, tired, dis- 
illusioned and homesick for Bodie’s familiar nestling 
comfort and security. 

When we reached our new home we were somewhat 
encouraged to see that it actually was a house, but 
what a house. When we were inside, we couddn’t hold 
back the laughter—first one, then another and soon 


we were oy oe even as we begged for a drink 


“CONTINUED ON PAGE 57 


Where are the tommyknockers today ? 

Well, that depends on whom one asks. 

One answer, cold and formal as a slab of slate, 
is stated in the jargon of the sociologist. They’ll say 
that the second generation children have splintered 
from their Cornish fathers and have discovered 
fresh approaches to life in their new environment. 
This, they say, is the reason one hears little of tom- 
myknockers these days. 

But ask some of the old miners. Better than any- 
one else, they knew the tommyknockers, and rightly 
they should be allowed to explain why they have 
disappeared. You’ll find a few Cornish miners in 
Nevada, by the way, and more in California’s Grass 
Valley country who remember the knockers. 

They'll tell you that today’s mines are too bright 
— knockers dwell in darkness and shadow. Dreading 
the modern electric lights, and the day-like light of 
today’s mines, they have retreated deep into the 
most dangerous sections of the old, abandoned work- 
ings. The knockers are still there. They haven’t dis- 
appeared at all. 
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THE SPECIAL CENTENNIAL ISSUE OF 


NEVADA 


Published last year, it contains articles of 
permanent historic value — early maps and 
previously unpublished documents — diary of 
a woman who crossed Nevada in a covered 
wagon — profile of a colorful Comstock news- 
man, Alf Doten, by the famous Nevada author, 
Walter Van Tillburg Clark — these and other 
articles, plus outstanding color photos of Ne- 
vada scenery. A limited number of copies still 
available for 50c each — an excellent gift for 
friends and relatives. We will mail according to 
your instructions. Send your order to Nevada 
Highways and Parks, Carson City, Nev. 89701. & 
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GREENER FIELDS 
of water. 

“You won’t like it,’”’ Dad warned as he filled a tin 
dipper from a barrel standing outside the door. 
“Water has to be hauled into town from a spring. 
It’s brackish and bitter but it’s wet and you’ll have 
to get used to it.” 

We held our breath and gulped. It was as bad as 
he promised. Stored in a burned-out whiskey barrel 
it had taken on a stale whiskey taste and odor, but 
we were parched after our day on the desert and 
drank it eagerly. Then we began to take stock of our 
new home and to tease and compliment Dad about 
the decor. 

We had half a house. Our half consisted of a single 
large room measuring about 14 by 20 feet. Earlier 
that day he had bought a bolt of red and white polka- 
dotted calico and had tacked strips to form a “wall” 
between the two “bedrooms” at one end of the room. 
Our bedding and beds had arrived and Dad had 


installed them. The outside walls of the house were 
made of bare boards, well peppered with knot holes, 
large and small. In a corner opposite the “bedrooms” 
a cast-iron kitchen stove stood on legs which were 
four empty fruit cans, and Dad boasted about his 
luck in getting lumber to build the table and the 
wooden boxes that served as seats. Another box 
nailed to the wall became the cupboard. Our “bath- 
room” was a gray enamel wash basin on a box anda 
towel hanging nearby on a nail. To add a touch of 
elegance, Dad had hung a small framed mirror above 
the basin. 

We were suddenly startled to hear a movement 
and voices on the other side of the wall. This brought 
the explanation from Dad that the other half of the 
house was filled with cots which were rented to the 
miners for an eight-hour shift. When the miners 
came off work and arirved at their “‘hotel”’ they un- 
ceremoniously dumped someone off a cot, installed 
their bed rolls and went to bed. 

When we heard that, tired as we were, we stuffed 
paper into some of the biggest knot holes and went 
wearily to bed to a strange new lullaby—the staccato 
of carpenters’ hammers, distant pianos rattling out 
rag-time tunes, men’s voices, and the coughing of 
gasoline hoists, on and on, throughout the noisy, 
busy night. 

We were wakened next morning by the sharp 
sound of a slamming door at the other end of the 
house, and we heard a man shouting, “Get up! Get 
up and hear the little birdies singing their praises to 
God Almighty! Are you never goin’ to get up!” 

There were sounds of a scuffle and the thump of a 
body dumped on the floor, followed by protests and 
cussing. Our first day in Tonopah began. We dressed 
and rushed outside. 

What we saw was a primitive, young mining camp 
scattered helter-skelter over the sagebrush. Opposite 
from where we stood was Mt. Oddie, and on its lower 
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slopes men popped into and out of prospect holes like 
rabbits in a warren. Flat-bedded wagons, to which 
were hitched long teams of mules or horses, were 
being loaded with rich, sacked ore for shipment to 
the smelters. Everywhere men hurried about, singly, 
in pairs or groups as they excitedly studied maps or 
stood by while engineers, amateur or otherwise, sur- 
veyed lines for claims. The air was filled with the 
noises of the camp—the mule-skinners’ sharp com- 
mands, the rumble and clanking of the freight outfits 
and, everywhere, the throbbing of gasoline hoists. 

“What’s that mine over there?” we asked Dad as 
he joined us. 

“That’s the first claim Mrs. Butler located and 
named The Mizpah. That’s where most of the leases 
are, including ours.” 


“Are we going to strike it rich, too?’”’ We wanted 
to get busy “sacking” like everyone else. Dad shook 
his head, “We haven’t found anything yet but that 
doesn’t say we might not—tomorrow. That’s the way 
it goes—poor today, rich tomorrw. But, right now, 
how’s about striking it rich with some of your 
mother’s flap-jacks ?” 

Storming into the house we were delighted to see 
Mother’s big hotcake griddle, unpacked and in place 
on top of the stove. She filled our white enamel plates 
and as we gathered around the table a voice rose 
from the other side of the wall, 

“My God! Get whiff of that! Flapjacks! Home- 
made flapjacks!”’ 

We stopped eating and gazed at the wall. Mother 
put a finger to her lips to indicate silence, then filled 
the griddle with thin batter, and studied the wall to 
find the biggest knot hole. When the cakes were done 
she buttered and sugared one, rolled it into a firm 
bundle and pushed it through the knot hole. It was 
immediately grabbed by someone on the other side 
and we heard a loud cry—“‘More, more!” 

Needless to say, from that moment onward, we 
enjoyed a fast friendship with the miners in the 
other part of the house and, in the course of the next 
months, we saw more than one of our neighbors 
strike it rich. We were glad for them, even though 
we were never among the lucky ones. 

One thing we learned very soon: The pioneers who 
had weathered Tonopah’s first year together re- 
garded us as tenderfeet. They had faced and over- 
come conditions that break men and they had won. 
They had gone through trials that laid men’s souls 
bare and they knew each other for what each was 
worth. They belonged to a very special and closed 
fraternity. Without their courage and stamina there 
wouldn’t have been a Tonopah for the rest of us to 
come to, or a Tonopah that would give birth to new 
camps springing up all over the southern Nevada 
desert—the greener fields that all miners seek. 
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More visitors in 1964 than Florida or Washington, D.C. 


By leaps and bounds, Nevada is becoming ‘“Vacationland, 
U.S.A.” . . . fun-in-the-sun and relaxation spot of the nation! 
Over twenty million visitors in the past year discovered why. 
For, in addition to a sunny year-around climate, Nevada is famous 


for its climate of carefree enjoyment . . . unmatched scenic out- 
doors, snow and water skiing, golfing, riding . . . or the rare 
excitement of world-renowned resort centers . . . nowhere more 


amply provided than in Nevada. 
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FAST BECOMING THE COUNTRY’S 
NO. 1 CONVENTION STATE, TOO! 


The country’s fastest growing vacation 
state is on its way to becoming its fore- 
most convention state, too. Never before, 
so many ideal facilities, or so many per- 
fect convention conditions. 
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RESERVATION OFFICES 
Chicago, Illinois 3 46-2368 


Denver, Colorado 244-2261 
los Angeles, Calif. 272-8892 
San Diego, Calif. 239-5151 
San Francisco, Calif. 397-4996 
New York, N.Y. 582-7489 
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LAS VEGAS - NEVADA 


It was in 1877, eighty eight years ago, that 
primitive instruments like the one shown 
below were installed in Virginia City to con- 
nect the mines with their offices. Mr. Bell’s 
telephone was then only one year old! 


Today Bell of Nevada still works with 
Nevada’s mining industry. The scene at the 
left shows modern telephone communica- 
tions at the McGill plant of Kennecott Cop- 
per Corporation’s Nevada Mines Division. 





Bell of Nevada 
Part of the Nationwide Bell System 
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at the edge of the pioneer trail to California and today’s modern West. 
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METALLIC MINERALS 





ANTIMONY : 


COPPER INDUSTRIAL 
MINERALS* 


<=> 

han. GOLD BA -BARITE aw 
BO -BORATES 

® IRON CP -CINDER & PUMICE GW) 
CL -CLAYS 

& LEAD & ZINC yy _ptatomitE Cl) 
FL -FLUORSPAR 

My LITHIUM GE - GEMSTONES (iy) 
GY - GYPSUM 

MERCURY LD - LIMESTONE OR DOLOMITE 

Q MOLYBDENUM MA-MAGNESITE @@ 
PL - PERLITE 

SILVER PE - PETROLEUM 


SI -SILICA 


* Sand, gravel, and dimension stone, the SO -SODIUM COMPOUNDS 
State’s most important industrial min- 
erals commercially, are so commonly are not shown. Quarries may be found 
distributed throughout Nevada, deposits — near almost all major population centers. 
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MINING IN MODERN NEVADA 
Continued from page 25 


University of Nevada Press 


sent a tremor of excitement through Announcements 


the mineral industry when it began 
producing the first of the year. 

Drilling for oil began near Eagle 
Springs in northeastern Nye County 
in 1920, but little happened there 
until Shell Oil Company spudded in 
its first well in 1954. This was fol- 
lowed by the Texota Oil Company 
well in 1963. Shell now has three 
wells in the area, while Texota has 
two and is in the process of drilling 
aeunird: 

Eagle Springs is the only oil field 
producing in Nevada, but its im- 
portance can hardly be minimized. 
Exploration is going on to the north 
of Eagle Springs and in central 
Eureka County, adding weight to 
the speculation that an oil boom may 
not be far off. 

It is a day of excitement again in 
Nevada. It may be a day to record 
as the beginning of its greatest 
mining area. 























































James W. Hulse, 1965 $7.50 
THE NEVADA ADVENTURE 


In this new Nevada history, author James Hulse examines Nevada 
from primitive man to the nuclear age. Moving vividly through 
his chapters are the explorers who first probed into a forbidding 
desert wilderness, the mountain men, the pioneers, Mormon set- 
tlers, fortune hunters, miners, hardy ranchers, empire builders 
and great statesmen. The story of Nevada is saga, and Dr. Hulse 
has captured in his book the lusty and courageous qualities of the 
state. Clothbound, 289 pages, profusely illustrated by photo- 
graphs selected from historical files. 


Olga Reifschneider, 1965 $4.95 


BIOGRAPHIES OF NEVADA BOTANISTS 
Author Olga Reifschneider of Reno, while studying botany, 


became fascinated with plants bearing the names of explorers and 
little-known botanists. The resulting book is aimed at acquaint- 
ing Nevada with the botanists in their state’s history. It vividly 
describes the work of such men as Fremont, Lemmon, and Doten. 
The volume is illustrated by a remarkable collection of portraits. 


Clothbound, 165 pages. 
















































MONOGRAPHS IN THE HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE SERIES 
No.2 Russell R. Elliot, RapICAL LABOR IN THE NEVADA MIN- 
ING Booms: 1900-1920, 1962 (Second printing, 
1963), 71 pages. $1.50 
No. 3 Wilbur S. Shepperson, stx WHO RETURNED: AMERICA 
VIEWED BY BRITISH REPATRIATES, 1961, 105 pages. 


$1.50 
No.4 Harry Chase Jr., and others, issuES IN AMERICAN FOR- 
EIGN POLIcY, 1962, 82 pages. $1.50 


No.5 Russell R. Elliott and Helen J. Poulton, writrincs IN 
NEVADA: A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY (No. 2, Biblio- 


graphical Series), 1963, 156 pages. $1.75 


No.6 John Folkes, NEVADA NEWSPAPERS: 1854-1964 (No. 

3, Bibliographical Series), 1964, 197 pages. $2.50 
No.7 Mary Ellen Glass, WATER FOR NEVADA: THE RECLA- 
MATION CONTROVERSY, 1965, 62 pages. he 0) 








BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES 


No.4 Helen J. Poulton, JAMES EDWARD CHURCH: BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY OF A SNOW SCIENTIST, 1964, 35 pages. $1.50 
No.5 Helen J. Poulton, NEVADA STATE AGENCIES: TERRITORY 
THROUGH STATEHOOD, 1964, 97 pages. $1.75 


ED 


Copies of these publications may 
be obtained by writing to: 


University of Nevada Press 


University Station 
Reno, Nevada 
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THE ANACONDA COMPANY welcomes visitors to our great State to tour our Mine and Beneficiation 


om 


THE ANACONDA COMPANY 





ABUNDANCE OF RICHES. 
Nevada suddenly has two new, 
uv-to-date histories. One, as 
noted in the announcement on 
the previous page, was written 
by Dr. James W. Hulse of the 
University of Nevada. The 
other, jointly written by the 
prominent Nevada historians, 
Dr. Effie Mona Mack and Byrd 
Wall Sawyer, is a handsome, 
generously-illustrated volume 
called Here is Nevada. It is 
being released this summer. 


THE OPENING IN RENO 
everyone was waiting for. 
Centennial Coliseum, that huge, 
slow-to-materialize convention 
hall on South Virginia, was fin- 
ally dedicated with appropriate 
fanfare a few weeks ago. With 
space enough for sports events, 
king-sized industrial exhibits 
and so on, it began pulling in the 
crowds the moment its doors 
opened. Northern Nevada’s an- 
swer to the Convention Center 
in Las Vegas, they call it. 


IN LAS VEGAS they celebrated 
a different kind of opening, the 
dedication of the new four-lane 
freeway leading north to 





Weed Heights, Nevada 


NEVADA NOTEBOOK 


Mercury. Marks the end of the 
widowmaker. That’s what they 
called the old, two-lane road. 


WE SUSPECTED SO all along. 
A survey tells us that more peo- 
ple moved into Nevada last year 
than moved away, 14 per cent 
more people, in fact. Only 18 
other states can make this claim. 
And this, of course, doesn’t say 
anything about those 22 million 
just plain visitors who are ex- 
pected to arrive here this year. 


VISITORS TO TONOPAH 
slam on their brakes when they 
spot their home state’s flag on 
Main Street. Tonopah merchants 
imaginatively banded together 
and bought the batch of. flags as 
sort of welcome sign to out-of- 
state drivers. The idea really 
works. They’re having traffic 
jams these days in Tonopah. 


OLD ICHY, is about to get a 
new bonnet. “Ichy,” in case you 
haven’t heard, is Nevada’s affec- 
tionate nickname for ichthyo- 
saur; and ichthyosaurs, if you 
wondered, are among the largest 
of the world’s prehistoric crea- 
tures—larger than all but the 





biggest of the dinosaurs, and 
much older. Ichthyosaurs were 
reptiles, massive sea-going 
beasties who grew up to 75 feet’ 
long and ruled the seas 160 mil- 
lion years ago. And how did they 
get to Nevada? Oceans in those 
prehistoric times covered much 
of western Nevada, and ichthyo- 
saurs somehow washed ashore 
and were buried there, remain- 
ing through the ages until their 
petrified skeletons were discov- 
ered along an ancient shoreline 
in central Nevada. The skele- 
tons were unearthed in 1954 by 
Dr. Charles L, Camp, paleontol- 
ogist at the University of Cali- 
fornia and the area, some 20 
miles east of Gabbs, became a 
state park. Now the open-air 
exhibit of ichthysosaur “bones” 
is getting a much-needed bonnet 
as protection against the ele- 
elements—a huge, A-frame cover 
which is being jointly financed 
by the Park Commission, the 
Forest Service and the Fleisch- 
mann Foundation. Nevadans 
are proud of their “ichy” and 
rightly so. After all, no other 
state in the country owns one. 


Plant. 
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Welcome to a Wonderful Whirl 
Anne in 
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July 1 marked the end of the first phase of 
what is destined to be the largest and most 
lavish resort hotel in the world . . . the Sahara- 
Tahoe. 


Set on the sparkling South Shore of Lake Tahoe 
the sky-high Sahara-Tahoe is surrounded by 
wooded mountain slopes of incredible beauty. 





‘A New Resort High in the High Sierras’’ 


Aspen G JUNIPER. 
spen Grove THEATRE | Pine Cone Bar 


The top names in show business ... the most dazzling revues whether its an afternoon of golf Te Ne day of fishing : 
. nightly in the Sahara-Tahoe’s TWO Theatre lounges. See k ; ki | ie d th 
“Big Name” stars in the most exciting showplace in Nevada a week on the ski s opes... or a weekena on e€ Waves 
. the Sahara-Tahoe. Or enjoy the more intimate mood of : 
the Pine Cone Bar ... where your favorite beverage is mixed 
by friendly personnel. 






let the Sahara-Tahoe show you why we say A New 
Resort High in the High Sierras. 


A Great new Con vention Complex 


For information and reservations call Phoenix 264-9321 / San Francisco 421-0108 / Los Angeles 272-7786 / Lake Tahoe LU 8-6211 











Ni EVADA A mere stone’s throw from downtown Las Vegas 


lies some spectacular mountain country called Red Rock, now being developed as a rec- 
reation complex by the Bureau of Land Management. Red Rock takes its name from 
colorful sandstone formations such as the one pictured below—and note those figures 
on top! For more about this beautiful mountain recreation spot, see the story on page 
80 of this issue. 

You won't want to miss future issues, either. To receive your copy by mail, simply 
clip and mail the coupon below. 


YES! Send me the next six issues for only $2.50 
My Name 


NEVADA 
HIGHWAYS 
AND PARKS 


Carson City, Nevada 
L) Bill me [] Check Enclosed L] Gift order enclosed 89701 
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